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THE YOUNG EMIGRANT—A TRUE STORY OF 
THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF NEW JERSEY. 
(Concluded from page 84.) 

But Elizabeth easily triumphed over all 
obstacles by her practical good sense and the 
quick promptings of her ingenuity. She was 
one of those clear, strong natures, who al- 
ways have a definite aim in view, and who 
are at once the means best suited to that end. 
Her first inquiry was, what seed was best 
adapted to the soil of her farm; and being 
informed that rye would yield best, “ Then I 
shall eat rye bread,” said she. The ear of 
Indian corn, so long treasured in her juvenile 
museum, had traveled with her across the 
Atlantic; and now, after the lapse of seven 
years, was planted in American soil. As the 
superb plant ripened, she acknowledged that 
it more than realized the pictures of her 
youthful imagination. But when winter came, 
and the gleaming snow spread its unbroken 
silence over hill and plain, was it not dreary 
now? It would have been dreary, indeed, to 
one who had entered upon this mode of life 
from mere love of novelty, or a vain desire to 
do something extraordinary. 

But the idea of extended usefulness, which 
had first lured this remarkable girl into a 
path so unusual, sustained her through all its 
usefulness. She was too busy to be sad, and 
she leaned too trustingly on her Father’s 
hand to be doubtful of the way. The neigh- 
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boring Indians soon loved her as a friend, for 
they always found her truthful, just and 
kind, and from their teaching she added much 
to her knowledge of simple medicines. So 
efficient was her skill, and so prompt her 
sympathy, that for many miles round, if man, 
woman or child were alarmingly ill, they 
were sure to send for Elizabeth Haddon, and 
wherever she went, her observing mind 
gathered some new hint for farm or dairy. 
Her house and heart were both large, and as 
her residence was on the way to the Friends’ 
Meeting-house in Newtown, it became the 
universal resort for Friends from all parts of 
the country, traveling that road, as well as 
an asylum for benighted travelers. When 
Elizabeth was asked if she was not afraid of 
wayfarers, she replied, ‘‘ Perfect love casteth 
out fear.” And true it was, that she who 
was so bountiful and kind to all, found none 
to injure her. The winter was drawing to a 
close, when late one evening the sound of 
sleighbells was heard, and the crunching of 
snow beneath the hoofs of horses, as they pas- 
sed through the barnyard gate. The arrival 
of travelers was too common an occurrence to 
excite or disturb this well ordered family. 
Great logs were piled in the capacious chim- 
ney, and the flames blazed up with a crackling 
warmth, when two strangers entered. In the 
younger, Elizabeth instantly recognized John 
Estaugh, whose preaching had so deeply im- 
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pressed her at 11 years of age. This was 
almost like a glimpse of home—her dear old 
English home! She stepped forward with 
more than usual cordiality, saying, “Thou 
art welcome, friend Estaugh, the more so for 
being entirely unexpected.” He replied with 
a friendly shake of the hand, “It was not un- 
til after I had landed in America that I heard 
the Lord had called thee hither before me; 
but I remember thy father told me how often 
thou hadst played the settler in the woods, 
when thou was quite a little girl.” “Iam 
a child still,” she replied smiling. “I trust 
thou art,” he rejoined; “and as for those 
strong impressions in childhood, I have heard 
of many cases where they seemed to be proph- 
ecies sent of the Lord. When I saw thy 
father in London, I had even then ar indis- 
tinct idea that I might sometime be sent to 
America on a religious visit.” “And hast 
thou forgotten the ear of Indian corn which 
my father begged of thee for me? Since 
then, I have seen it growing, and a goodly 
plant it is, I assure thee. See!” she continued, 
pointing to several bunches of ripe corn, 
which hung on their braided husks against 
the walls of the ample kitchen ; “all that and 
more came from the corn left with my father 
—may the good seed sown by thy ministry 
be as fruitful.” For a few moments no one 
broke the silence. Then they talked much 
of England. John Estaugh had not seen any 
of the Haddon family for several years; but 
he brought letters from them which came by 
the same ship, and he had information to give 
of many whose names were as familiar aa 
household words. The next morning it was 
discovered that snow had fallen during the 
night in heavy drifts, and the roads were im- 
passable. Elizabeth, as was her usual cus- 
tom, sent out men, oxen, and sledges to open 
pathways for poor families, and whose in- 
mates were visited with illnees. In this duty 
John Estaugh and his friend joined heartily, 
and none of the laborers worked harder than 
they. Two days later when Elizabeth went 
to visit her patients with a sled-load of pro- 
visions and medicines, John went with her— 
there by the bedside of the suffering she saw 
the clear serenity of his countenance warmed 
up with rays of love, while he spoke to them 
works of kindness and consolation; and there 
she heard his pleasant voice modulate itself 
into deeper tones of tenderness of expression 
when he took little children into his arms. 
The next First day the whole family, as usual, 
attended Newtown Meeting ; and there John 
Estaugh was gifted with an outpouring of the 
Spirit in his ministry, which sank deep into 
the hearts of his hearers. Elizabeth found it 
so marvelously adapted to the trials and 
temptations of her own soul that she almost 


deemed it was spoken on purpose for her. 
She said nothing of this, but she pondered it 
deeply. Thus did a few days of united duties 
make them mort thoroughly acquainted with 
each other than they could have been by 
years of fashionable intercourse. The young 
preacher soon after bade farewell to visit 
meetings in Pennsylvania, etc. ; 

Elizabeth saw him no more until the Fifth 
month following, when he stopped again at 
her house to lodge, with many other Friends 
on their way to the Quarterly Meeting at 
Salem. 

In the morning quite a cavalcade started 
from her hospitable door on horseback, for 
wagons were then unknown in New Jersey. 
John Estaugh, always ay in his impulses, 
busied himeelf in helping a lame old woman, 
and left his hostess to remount her horse as 
best she could. Most young women would 
have felt slighted, but in Elizabeth’s noble 
soul the quiet, deep tide of feeling, rippled 
with an inward joy,“ He is always kindest to 
the poor and the neglected,” thought she. Ske 
was leaning over the side of her horse, to ad- 

just the buckle of the girth, when he came up 
on his horse, and inquired if anything was 
the matter. With confusion, and a voice a 
little less calmer than her usual utterances, 
she replied, “ Nothing, friend John; I was 
looking to see if Joseph had buckled the girth 
securely.” They trotted along leisurely be- 
hind the procession of guests, speaking of the 
soil and the climate of the country, and how 
wonderfully the Lord had provided a home 
for his chosen people. Presently the girth 
began to slip, and the saddle turned so much 
on one side that Elizabeth was obliged to dis- 
mount. It took some time to adjust it; and 
when they again started, the company were 
out of sight. There was brighter color than 
usual in the maiden’s cheeks, and unwonted 
radiance in her mild blueeyes. After ashort 
silence she said in a voice slightly tremulous, 
“Friend John, I have a subject of great im- 
portance on my mind, and one that nearly 
interests thee; I am strongly impressed that 
the Lord has sent thee to me asa partner for 
life. I tell thee my impression frankly, but 
not without calm and deep reflection, for 
matrimony is a holy relation and should be 
entered into with all sobriety. Thou art to 
leave this part of the country to-morrow, and 
not knowing when I should see thee again, I 
felt to tell thee what lay on my mind.” 

The young man was taken by curprise; 
though accustomed to that suppression of 
emotion which characterizes his sect, his 
color went and came rapidly in his face fora 
moment, but he soon became calmer, and re- 
plied: “ This thought is new to me, Eliza- 
beth, and I have no light thereon. Thy com- 
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pany has been right pleasant to me, and thy 
countenance ever reminds me of William 
Penn’s title page, ‘ Innocency, with her open 
face.’ I have seen thy kindness to the poor, 
and the wise management of thy household. 
I have observed, too, thy warmheartedness is 
tempered with most excellent discretion, and 
that thy speech is ever sincere. Assuredly, 
such is the maiden I would ask of the Lord 
as a most precious gift; but I never thought 
of this in connection with thee. 


“T came to this country solely on a relig- 
ious visit, and it might distract my mind to 
entertain this subject at present. When I 
have discharged the duties of my mission, we 
will speak further.” This pure transparency 
of motive seemed less wonderful to John Es- 
taugh than it would to a man more accus- 
tomed to worldly ways, or less familiar with 
the simplicity of Primitive Quakers. Never- 
theless, the perfect guilelessness of the maiden 
endeared her to his honest heart, and he found 
it difficult to banish from his thoughts the im- 
portant subject she had suggested. It was 
observable in this singular courtship that no 
mention was made of worldly substance, John 
did not say, ‘‘ 1 am poor, and thou art rich;” 
he did not even think of it. And it had en- 
tered into Elizabeth’s mind, only in the form 
of thankfulness to God, that she was provided 
with a home large enough for both. They 
spoke no more concerning their union; but 
when he returned to England in the Seventh 
month, he pressed her hand affectionately, as 
he said, “ Farewell, Elizabeth, if it be the 
Lord’s will I shall see thee son.” In the 
Tenth Month he returned to America, and 
they were soon after married at Newtown 
Meeting, according to the simple form of the 
Society of Friends, Neither of them made 
any change of dress for the occasion, and 
there was no wedding feast. Without the aid 
of priest or magistrate, they took each other by 
the hand, end in the presence of witnesses, 
solemnly and calmly promised to be kind aud 
faithful to each other. Their mutual promi- 
ses were recorded in the Meeting books, and 
the wedded pair quietly returned to their 
happy home, with none to intrude upon those 
sacred hours of human life, when the heart 
must needs to be left alone with iis own deep 
emotion. 


They lived together nearly forty years in 
the greatest unity. During that period she 
three times crossed the Atlantic to visit her 
aged parents and he occasionally left her for 
@ season, when called abroad to preach. These 
separations were felt as a cross, but the strong- 
hearted woman always cheerfully gave him 
up to follow his own convictions of duty. In 
1742 he parted from her to visit Tortcla in 


the West Indies, there he died in the 67th 
year of his age. 

She published a religious tract to which is 
prefixed a preface entitled, “ Elizabeth Es- 
taugh’s testimony concerning her beloved 
husband, John Estaugb.” In this preface 
she says: “Since it pleased Divine Provi- 
dence so highly to favor me with being the 
near companion of this dear worthy, I must 
give some account of him. Few, if any, in 
the married state, ever lived in sweeter har- 
mony than wedid. He was a pattern of mod- 
eration in all things; not lifted up in any 
enjoyments, nor cast down at disappoint- 
ments. 

“ A man endeared with many good gifts, 
which rendered him very agreeable to his 
friends, and much more to me his wife, to 
whom his memory is most dear and precious,” 

The brick conn in which he is buried at 
Tortola is still pointed out to Quaker travel- 
ers, one of whom recently writes: “By a 
circuitous route, through a dense thicket, we 
came to a spot where Friends once had a Meet- 
ing-house, and where are buried the remains 
of several of our valuable ministers, who vis- 
ited this island a century ago, from a sense of 
gospel love. 

“Time has made his ravages upon these 
mansions of the dead. The acacia spreads 
his thorny branches over them, near them 
the century-blooming aloe is luxuriantly 
growing.” 

Elizabeth survived her husband 20 years, 
useful and honored to the last. The Month- 
ly Meeting of Haddonfield, in a published 
testimonal, speaks of her thus: “She was 
endowed with great natural abilities, which 
being sanctified by the spirit of Christ, were 
much improved, whereby she became qualified 
to act in the affairs of the church, and was 
clerk to the Women’s Meeting nearly 50 
years, greatly to their satisfaction, She was 
a sincere sympathizer with the afflicted, of a 
benevolent disposition, and in distributing to 
the poor, was most desirious to do it in such 
a way most profitable and desirable to them, 
and if possible not to let the right hand know 
what the left hand did. Though in a state 
of affluence as to this world’s wealth, she was 
an example in plainness and moderation. 

“ Her heart and home were to her friends, 
whom to entertain seemed one of her greatest 

leasures. Prudently, cheerfully, and well 

nowing the value of friendship, she was 
careful not to wound it herself, nor to en- 
courage others in whispering supposed fail- 
ings and weaknesses. Her last illness brought 
great bodily pain, which she bore with much 
calmness of mind and sweetness of spirit. 
She died as one falling asleep, full of days, 
like a shock of corn fully ripe. 
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“She laid out an extensive garden in the 
rear of her house, which during her day was 
much noted for its herbs, vegetables and 
fruit, liberally distributed all round the 
neighborhood. The house was burned down 
years ago; but some fine old yew trees which 
she brought from England are stil] pointed 
out on the site where the once noble garden 
flourished. Her medical skill is su well re- 
membered that the old nurses of New Jersey 
still recommend E izabeth Estaugh’s salve as 
“ the sovereignest thing on earth.” 

Rawdon, January 3, 1879. 





THE DISCIPLINE OF HOME. 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


The disciplines of the home begin very 
early, and are among its great blessings. 
They begin with the happiness which is an 
atmosphere in which so muc} that is good ex- 

ands and so much that was ill disappears. 

hey begin in the affections that uplift and 
purify. They begin in the silent but power- 
fal influences of companionship, the power of 
character to mould and subdue and quicken 
character. They begin in the contact—the 
collision, if you will—of minds, which sets 
us revising our opinions, looking at things in 
new lights and broadening our views and our 
judgments. . They bezin in the necessity of 
consulting the wishes and the convenience 
and the pleasure and the will of another. 
They begin in that which makes self to be no 
longer the centre. They begin in the new du- 
ties, claims, responsibilities and obligations as- 
sumed or imposed. They begin in the new 
cares, They begin in the new fidelities. They 
begin in the new self.denials, self-forgetfulness 
andself,devotions. They begin in the new rev- 
erence for purity and goodness. They begin in 
the new need of self-control and governing 
of ‘feeling and temper. They begin with the 
new appeals to generosity ‘and sympathy, and 
consideration for the feelings of others. They 
begin in the troubles and anxieties,in the an- 
noyances and differences and irritations 
which eall for patience and forbearance; in 
the mistakes and errors which call for chari- 
ty, and the transgressions which call for for- 
giveness. They begin in the rights which 
cali for justice. They begin in all which 
calls for truth, frankness, honor and chival- 
rows respect, And where they begin they 
continue. 

Is not the home, then, a place admirably 
contrived for the training of the character by 
its disciplines? Yet they may all be futile, 
if they be not understood, accepted and used. 

The discipline of children by their parents 
in the home, begins also very early. Firat, 
again, in the silent influence of disposition, 


temper and character; but very soon in di- 
rect disciplines of restraints and commands. 
These are absolutely needed for the child’s 
welfare. The néed of them sets the mother 
early to changing the mere fondnes of caress- 
ing affection to the strength of true love which 
seeks not merely the pleasure, but the best good, 
of its object. And that best good of the cbild 
is secured by exacting respect and obedience. 
The demands of obedience ought always to 
be reasonable ones, and the reason for them 
may often be given; but not always, for the 
child should learn to obey implicitly, in the 
confidence that the command will always have 
a reason, and that the parent’s wish is one 
reason. The utmost faith should be kept 
with the child, and the truth always spoken 
as always demanded. Promises and denials, 
therefore, should not be hastily made; but 
once made, they should be faithfully held to. 

Threatenings should be avoided, especially 
those which are made in terrorem, and not 
meant to be kept. Much lecturing, too, 
should be avoided. Reproof should be di- 
rect, pointed and strong, and then done with. 
Nothing is more irritating than the dribble 
and drizzle of complaint, and nothing more 
ineffectual. It is a great point to choose the 
proper time for the fitting word, whether of 
rebuke or counsel. The mother’s blessed 
hour, which must not be lost, is when she 
puts her children to bed. It is the hour for 
sympathy and confidence and warnings; for 
Sends that may sink deep and make a lasting 
impression. 

each your child unselfishness, not by pre- 
cept so much as by asking him to share what 
is given him; by giving him the opportunity 
thido disinterested things, by asking services 
oe: If you give up everything to him 
and do everything for him, he will expect 
evérybody else to do the same; and how will 
he learn to do things for himself or for others? 
Your mistaken unselfishness will have made 
him selfish. 
not formally inculcate piety, but make 
your child sharer in your own reverent and 
devout emotions. No formal tributes to vir- 
tue will have much effect with him if he finds 
you applauding some successful dishonesty 
as great shrewdness, or laughing at some 
falsehood as a good joke. But remember 
that virtue can be better learned by practice 
than by precept. The very games in which 
you join your children can be made the op- 
portunities of learning, by putting into act, 
truth, honesty and honor, 

Avoid conflicts of temper and will; and 
when the conflict of will cannot be avoided, 
as sometimes it cannot, see that the child's un- 
reasonoble obstinacy be met—not by unrea- 
sonable obstinacy on your part—but by pa- 
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tient firmness; so that the conflict shall not 
be hetween mere will and will, but between 
will on one side and reason and right on the 
other. 


should be a true partnership. For a man to 
let his wife go on, ignorant of the impending 
ruin of his business, spending as freely as 
ever, is not only unjust, but he is depriving 






The disciplines of the family are best ac- 
complished where there are several children. 
They make their mutual rights respected with 
a kind of rough, but wholesome justice. Be- 
sides, it is not good for one to be the centre 
of all the thoughts and interest of his pa- 
rents. 

The parent’s opinions must not be too ar- 
bitrarily enforced upon the children, but they 
must be expected to think and act for them- 
selves, to learn by consequences and mistakes 
as well as by warnings. 

Leaving many things on this point unsaid, 
I pass on to speak of the griefs of the home. 
For these must come, as well 4s its great joys. 
They might be counted among its most pre- 
cious disciplines, its deepest blessings. The 
shadow which we see passing over other 
homes, and which we think of with dread— 
or dare not think of—as some day to reach 
us, when it falls, is found to be an overshad- 
owing of angels’ wings, an overshadowing of 
God. In the darkuess that needs Him so 
much, He is found a present help. In the 
stress, the soul’s strength is discovered. We 
can bear what we thought we could not bear. 
The spirit is uplifted, subdued, purified, made 
tender. When death enters the home, it 
hallows it. It brings a hush, a sacred si- 
fence, a holy peace. The little troubles are 
ewept away. They who pass together through 
a deep sorrow are bound by closer ties than 
ever before. Their inmost hearts are, per- 
haps for the first time, opened to each other. 
A friend who had watched all night with his 
wife by the bedside of their dying boy, could 
say to me “ We were never more truly hap- 
py-” Such was the exaltation of spirit in 
that hour. 

There is a loss, one keenly felt—a loss out 
of the home, out of the heart; but there is 
again. The loss is outward, the gain spir- 
itual. The loss for a time; the gain, if we 
will, for eternity. Life, henceforth, may be 
less glad, but it can hardly fail to be more 
thoughtful, more earnest. Death is less 
dreaded, because more familiar. The spirit- 
ual world is more near, since one we loved 
has entered there; more real, since we have 
a treature in it. The home has begun to 
form beyond. 

There are other troubles which may fill 
the home with dismay. Business disasters, 
loss of property, bringing terrible anxieties: 
and fears. These I am confident will be best 
met and borne, not by any concealment, but 
by the utmost frankness and fullest confidence 
between husband and wife. Here there 










himself of the support he might have in her 
sympathy, her fortitude, her good sense, her 
help in economies. Through fear of giving 
her pain, he may be only preparing a greater 
shock. How often a wife’s right-mindedness 
eo have prevented a husband’s desperate 
risks! . 


But in the home sometimes comes a trou- 


ble, an anxiety, a grief, far beyond loss of 
wealth and the sharpest straightenings of 
poverty. 
ther’s heart comes the sad knowledge of mor- 
al failure or weakness in husband or son; 
when she sees him becoming a victim of in- 
temperate habits; when she learns that he 
has lost not money only, but integrity and 
honor; when the shadow of guilt and crime 
falls upon the home—who can speak of that 
anguish, far bitterer than death? 


When upon the wife’s or the mo- 


Remembering, then, the past, or looking 


forward to the future, shall we not renew our 
purpose to make the home more true, more 
pure, more just, more beaatiful ; to make it- 
more the place of the highest affection, the 
fairest culture, the noblest discipline, the 
most consecrated joys, the most transfigured 
sorrows, the sincerest religion? Then it will 
be itself a better world in which we may take 
shelter from evil tongues and exhausting 
work and wearing disappointments; from 
hollow hearts, or failing fortunes or unsatis- 
fying ambitions. It will be the foretaste and 
preparation of any better world we look for 
on earth, or beyond. God help us to be faith- 
ful to its opportunities ! 


In the blessed sympathies and disciplines 


of home is man trained for life here and here- 
after; and as. we can find for our God no 
truer name than Father, so we can 
the Heaven we hope for no better name than 
Home. 


give to 





In service which Thy will appoints, 
There are no bonds for me; 

My inmost heart is taught the truth, 
That makes Thy children “ free ;” 

A life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty. 


—Anna L. Waring. 





‘‘GRANDMA WILSON.” 


Mary Ann Wilson is a peanut woman of 
New Orleans. She has a shabby little stand 
on St. Charles street, for which, with all its 
contents, says a New Orleans paper, “a $5 
note would be an extravagant price.” “Grand- 
ma Wilson” has bent over the same little 
stand nearly forty years. Nobody would ever 
know to see her, or would hear from her own 
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lips, that this withered poor old woman was 
the most famous yellow-fever nurse ia the 
South ; yet such is the fact. In 1837, forty- 
two years ago,she faithfully nursed fever- 
stricken patients in New Orleans. Again, in 
1853, she was at her post, caring for the sick 
that whole sorrowful summer. In 1855 there 
was a yellow-fever epidemic at Norfolk. 
Grandma Wilson went there and nursed. 
Another year she went to Savannah, and 
remained while the plague lasted, caring for 
the hapless sufferers. Again she went to 
Memphis, performing the same noble duties. 
Last summer, on the outbreak of the fever, 
she went to Grenada, and for thirty eight 
days and nights stayed there, and “ those 
withered hands were often the only ones to 
soothe the burning brow or close dying eyes. 
To her tender care were committed their 
children by dying parents.” From Grenada 
she went to Memphis, and stayed there, min- 
istering to the sick and dying, like an angel 
of mercy, till the frightful plague ceased. 
Then, simple as she was noble, the heroic old 
woman went back without a word to her 
shabby little fruit stand on St. Charles street. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Third month 31st, 1879. 

Dear Editors.—I do not agree with your 
correspondent “J. M.’’ in his objection to 
“Friends advocating the establishment of 
asylums for inebriates by State authority.” 

I believe it is right for Friends to help for- 
ward every movement that has for its object 
the social and moral elevation of our weak 
and unfortunate fellow-citizens; and there 
can certainly be no class that has larger 
claims upon our sympathy than the poor in- 
ebriates. If there is not moral power suffi- 
cient in this great commonwealth to put a 
stop to the infamous business of making 
drunkards, there ought to be some means of 
help afforded to the victims of its degrading 
license laws. The State that opens one hand 
to receive the income accruing from legalized 
traffic in intoxicants ought, by right, to ex 
tend with the other, helpful means of protec- 
tion and rescue towards those who are too 
weak to resist the enticements of the drink- 
ing saloon. 

i regret that no notice has been taken by 
Friends’ Intelligencer of the late action of the 
Medical Society of Philadelphia on this mat- 
ter. The memorial, with a plan for the 
organization of State inebriate asylums, which 
was adopted by that body recently, and 
through a committee of its members for- 
warded to the legislature of our State in ses- 
sion at Harrisburg, was, in my judgment, 





worthy of commendation, and in taking the 
matter in hand they deserve the support and 
encouragement of all who desire to see this 
foul blot of intemperance wiped out. There 
is, perhaps, no claes of our citizens who are 80 
often brought face to face with its vice in all 
its various phases as our physicians, and none 
are so capable of judging what is best to be 
done for its amelioration. We must all agree 
that the suppression of the sale of intoxicants 
as a beverage is the only radical measure 
that will correct the evil; but while the tone 
of moral sentiment is too low to bring about 
such a desirable enactment, let us not feel 
excused from doing what is left us to counter- 
act ite demoralizing effect. 

The ead condition of the families of those 
who are habitually addicted to the use of in- 
toxicants has been more fully brought into 
notice this winter, perhaps, than ever before 
through the agency of the Organization for 
Charitable Relief and to Suppress Mendi- 
cancy. I am sorry that a shorter name was 
not found for so worthy a society; but the 
objects for which it has been established can- 
not so well be stated by any other. 

This organization has brought some of the 
best and most reliable men and women in 
our city into immediate contact with fami- 
lies of this class, and the amount of misery 
and human suffering brought about by 
drunkenness that has come under their 
notice is simply appalling. 

The crime and destitution that one liquor 
saloon in a neighborhood produces, the 
wrecks that are made of the men (and too 
often, alas, of their wives and daughters) who 
frequent it are sufficient to arouse our strong- 
est feelings in favor of any measure that 
promises relief. And when we think of the 
multitudes of such drinking houses, how, 
side by-side in some of our streets they flaunt 
every artifice and design that ingenuity or 
art can suggest to entice our neighbors, our 
employees, aye, our husbands and our sons, 
we may, indeed, feel that no effort, however 
small, ought to be neglected to rescue from 
this worse than Egyptian bondage its deluded 
victims. 





GuenueaD P.O., Lone Istanp, Third mo. 26th, 1879. 

Esteemed Friend—The impaired condition 
of my eyesight has caused me to be less con- 
veraant with the contents of Friends’ Intells- 
gencer for some months past than formerly, 
which may explain why I have not previous- 
ly noticed an invitation to contribute to the 
relief of Friends in Nebraska who have suf- 
fered by fire and wind. The appeal of these 
sufferers, I have no doubt, ia a worthy one. 
A few years ago the grasshopper visitation 
caused great suffering among the few Friends 
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who were settled there. At that time people 
of other societies residing in the East sent 
liberal supplies to their friends who were 
located in the suffering districts. It is very 
desirable that we should be equally thought- 
ful about the necessities of our Friends as 
other societies are of their members. It is to 
be hoped that those who have the means will 
not too readily permit the appeal of these 
our distant Friends to pass unheeded. 

During the great famine in Ireland a few 
years ago, it is said that English Friends con- 
tributed $70,000 for the famine-stricken suf- 
ferers, without regard to religioua denomina- 
tions. I am not about to say that Friends in 
this country are not equally willing to listen 
to the appeals of suffering humanity, especial- 
ly when the sufferers are of our own religious 
household. 

While upon the subject of benevolence, I 
will remark that one of our ministering 
Friends, upon his return from Virginia, re- 
ported that he visited one locality where the 
few Friends there were in a very discouraged 
condition, Their barns, hay and grain stacks 
had been burned during the war, and their 
pecuniary means had thereby been so reduced 
that they had not been able to replace their 
destroyed property. 

I conclude it is not too late to assist the 
Nebraska sufferers, and forward my check 
for $10 accordingly, payable to thy order. 

Thy friend, GivEon Frost. 


—_—o 0 


I cannot conceive of a calm retrospect of 
any extended portion of life, without its 
clearly revealing a guiding, edu :ating Prov- 
idence, a teaching, admonishing, loving 
Spirit, an ordering of outward events for the 

urity, growth and strength of the inner man. 

t is indeed, a spirit which we may resist, 
grieve, quench. But the receptive soul sees 
God =i in its own experience than in sun, 
cloud and ocean, and day by day reads in the 
course of the Divine Providence the Father’s 
specific command, loving purpose and benig- 
nant ministry.— A. P. Peabody. 


w"SC RAPS?” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTEBSB. 


From the solitude of my chamber my 
heart’s greetings go out to dear friends, of 
whom thou art one. Times of suffering, and 
proving, physically and mentally, do come, 
and we cannot escape them—they are the 
ministrations of mercy to show us how frail 
we are and how dependent on a merciful care- 
taker. What a miracle is life when we view 
it in its complicated requirements and solemn 





responsibilities, and yet all is made clear, and 


























friend 
desire his restoration, if consistent with Di- 
vine Wisdom. Our ranks are indeed thinned, 
and we cling fondly to those that remain. 
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all these responsibilities may be met and dis- 
charged by a power that is received through 
a single eyed attention to that light which en- 
lightens every man that cometh into the 
world—a light that, if heeded, would show 
each one of us what to do and what to leave 
undone. 


When I think of those who, like thyself, 


have been privileged to dwell in the one place 
a whole life-time, I am ready to exclaim 
“how blest!’ yet to all of us, whatever be 
our lot outwardly, changes will come. 
generation of people passes away, giving place 
to successors who are as strangers to us, com- 
paratively, and happy are they who, through 
a strong affection and unison of spirit with 
the parents, can receive to the heart with a 
warm embrace the children of their departed 
friends, ready. to nurture the good in them, 
and receive, in return, both cheer and com- 
fort for their declining years. 


One 


My solicitude for myself is that my mind 


may be kept clear—that I may not make 
mistakes in old age which will mar or cast a 
shade over former service. 
pathy of fellow laborers, and their care and 
aid, also, in the concern td maintain an up- 
right standing at all times, and in all places, 
rt God may be glorified and His truth ex- 
a e 


I need the sym- 


May faith and hope bear up our spirits thro’ 


all that may yet be meted to us in this world, 
and may we finally be gathered into the 
realms of eternal repose. 


I hear with feelings of sadness our beloved 
is very poorly—sincerely do I 








I take note of the meeting days as they 


pass, and am glad I went when I could. For 
if we wilfully neglect our duties we cannot, 
with the same trust, appeal for the Father’s 
help when we need it in emergencies. I have 
been wonderfully assisted through the few 
days J. has been sick, helped in self reliance 
and outside influences too. 


The former is al- 
most a new revelation to me for I had grown 


so dependent on my dear ones, but in the last 


few months I have had an opportunity to 
learn what I can do and bear. 





—— gains so slowly, but we have much to 
be thankful for, and trust the dispensation 
may be one that will draw us nearer to our 
Heavenly Father, or as thou wouldst say, to a 
closer reliance upon that Power which reign- 
eth over all. It seems as if we were very 
much isolated from our friends this past six 
months, and yet we know their love and sym- 
pathy have not abated. We did not doubt 
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of thy close and tender interest for us, yet I 
can assure thee thy few words expressive of 
it were very refreshing to us and did us good, 
as telling of the sweet unison and close fel- 
lowship we have with each other. 

Is it not encouraging to us, dear friend, to 
find one here and one there among our 
younger and young friends dedicated to the 

rd’s service, and who are willing, yes, 
more than that, who enjoy mingling with their 
elder friends? Is it not a comfort to us? Do 
we not see and feel that the Master is at work 
forming and fashioning at his own good plea- 
sure, just fitting each for the work designed 
for them, so filling up the ranks left void by 
those who have been removed from time, and 
whose spirits, through devotion here on earth, 
have been prepared for a closer union with 
the Father throughout all eternity? 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 5, 1879. 


A Serious QuEstion.—A communication 
from a valued Friend sets forth some well- 
considered views in regard to the present con- 
dition of woman in America, and of her 
duties and her aspirations, The writer very 
justly affirms that bright special gifts have 
often been hidden because the recipient of 
them had the whole life occupied by a round 
of monotonous drudgery, and because she 
could not receive the advantages of liberal 
culture. Thus noble, intellectual and spirit- 
ual powers have been lost to the world when 
the world had saddest need of them, while 
she who might have strengthened many souls 
by her ministrations to the higher nature has 
been bound by the ties of prejudice and of 
circumstance to mere care for the physical 
necessities of others. 

Now that the advantages of liberal culture 
are more equally shared, and that many 
women are engaging in wider fields of useful- 
ness and in congenial and successful work 
which is remunerative and is duly honored, 
our friend is called upon to reply to the query, 
“Are American women degenerating ?” 

The piles of home-made linen are not so 
mighty as in the days that are gone, but 
learned woman physiciaus are at hand to give 
consolation to the suffering. The patch-work 
bed quilt no longer appears as an enduring 
miracle of patience and skill, but the artist 


presents with magic pencil the perfections of 
nature and the combinations of refined and 
cultivated taste. 

Women are taking a larger place in liter- 
ary and seientific pursuits, and the question 
is asked, “ Will our homes be neglected, and 
will our mothers be less motherly than of 
old ?” 

Among good men and reasonable women it 
is monstrous that there should be any an- 
tagonism or jealousy in regard to the ad- 
vancement of education and the employment 
of the talents of women; and all thoughtful 
people know well that the natural and most 
congenial place for woman is in her own 
household, and that the more cultivated is 
her intellect, the more refined and artistic is 
her taste, the more may she enlarge and en- 
noble family life and help onward the high 
work of man’s redemption from low tastes 
and ignoble pursuits. 


The mother of sons and daughters should 
be their companion in every high effort, their 
inspiration in every noble aim. The cares of 
the family should be as much the care of the 
spiritual life as the ministration to animal 
needs; and how can superior intellectual 
training be better bestowed than on her who 
is to be the mother of a family of sons and 
daughters. 

Comparatively few of our girls can give 
their lives to professional pursuits, simply be- 
cause they cannot be spared from the family 
duties of life; but we greatly desire that none 
may fall into the error of supposing that any 
duties can demand more genius or better 
mental and spiritual gifts than do the offices 
of the family life. 

No degree of refinement or of culture will 
ever unfit the true woman for womanly duties, 
though it may greatly increase the sphere of 
her infiuence. Members of our religious 
body know well that the largest service in 
the ministry and the most faithful engage- 
ment in the work of the congregation has long 
ago been found to be entirely consistent with 
equal faithfulness in all motherly and wifely 
duties. With ourselves, the theories which 
now interest so mapy in regard to the enlarg- 
ment of the duties and responsibilities of 
women, and in regard to their right to equal 
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culture with men, seem hardly matters for 
argument at all. 

But it requires care that the due develop- 
ment of the physical system should not be 
forgotten amid all the enthusiasm for intel- 
fectual attainments. No part of our nature 
should be neglected, for all the powers of life 
—animal, intellectual and spiritual, are more 
or less dependent on each other. Neither 
can we rightly press for any advantage for 
the daughters of America that will not 
equally benefit the sons. 

“The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 

Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free: 


If she be small, elight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow?” 


Coat SurpmMents.—The increasing ship- 
ment of anthracite coal from our shores to 
Italy is claiming attention, as opening a new 
field for commercial enterprise, which can 
hardly fail of benefit to the people of our 
State. 

Heretofore the soft bituminous coal of Eng- 
land has monopolized the trade of the Med- 
iterranean, but since the introduction of our 
anthracite to the markets of Italy, the lower 
price at which it can be sold, and its cleanly 
burning quality, give it superior advantages, 


which are more and more appreciated as it 


comes into general use. 

It is said that negotiations are now in pro- 
gress, which, if completed, will require much 
larger shipments to that country than have 
ever before been made. 

We notice this new opening for trade, be- 
tween this country and southern Europe, 
because we believe it will be a means of 
helping to quiet the troubles that have given 
so much uneasiness in the coal mining dis- 
tricts of our State. If the surplus of the coal 
fields finds ready sale in foreign markets, the 
toiling multitudes who dig it will be kept 
busy, at fair returns for their labor; and 
where this is the case men have little dispo- 
sition to quarrel with their surroundings. A 
good market usually brings about a good un- 
derstanding between capital and labor, and 
gives assurance of future prosperity. 





THe PRoFession OF AGRICULTURE, — 
The fact that far the greater part of our fel- 


low-citizens do really engage in some kind of 
labor useful to themselves or supposed to be 
useful to others, gives a dignity to toil and 
invests industry with a proper respect. But 
manual labor, which hardens the palm and 
bronzes the complexion—the labor that tills 
the ground, and that supplements the bounty 
of nature, is less attractive to the youth of 
our generation than are those avocations 
which are carried on in crowded cities, where 
pure air is a luxury and where a thousand 
privations are to be endured for the sake of 
escaping the isolation and the rustic toil of 
agricultural life. 

He will be a great benefactor of his kind 
who will be instrumental in elevating agri- 
culture to its proper dignity as a scientific 
profession, requiring as thorough a prepara- 
tion as are deemed suitable to any other call- 
ing. Liberal intellectual trainiag in any 
direction is helpful to the youth who under- 
takes this business as it is to the mechanic, 
the merchant or to the legislator. Indeed, no 
kind of life makes more demands upon the 
intellectual resources, and upon the stores of 
acquired knowledge. Neither is it needful 
that any of the true refinement should be lost 
which makes life a continual delight, nor that 
that true culture of the mind which makes 
life a continual progress should be abandoned. 
No more desirable trainiug for the high duties 
of a free citizen of the republic can be ac- 
quired anywhere than amid the peaceful toils 
of agriculture. The knowledge it calls for, 
the power of adaptation which it develops, 
the exercise of wise judgment which it re- 
quires, the intelligent observation which it 
induces, and the exercise of the many and 
varied talents and powers which it calls into 
activity make farming an excellent school of 
mental discipline to those who conscientiously 
engage in it. 

The reasonable objections to rural life are 
fairly presented and justly appreciated by a 
writer in the Public Ledger of this city. 


“A great objection made to a farmer's 
life is its comparative isolation. There is 
but little society, it is said ; there are no libra- 
ries, nor lectures, nor concerts in the country, 
none of that social and literary atmosphere 
which is breathed almost unconsciously in the 
city. There is some truth in this objection, 
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and, were there nothing to counterbalance it 
on the other side, it might be a serious one. 
It is usually over-stated, however. In these 
days of rapid transit no part of the country 
is really isolated. Frequent visits to neigh- 
boring cities, frequent opportunities for scien- 
tific discussion and interchange of practical 
experience, the free use of horses, se expen- 
sive a luxury in the city, and the greater 
amount of leisure to enjoy these advantages, 
prevent the contrast from being so great as 
some imagine, Yet, allowing that many of 
these city pleasures are resigned by the 
farmer, the compensations are great. He 
escapes the hurrying, driving life of excite- 
ment, which is to-day consuming so much 
fresh young vigor and energy, and bringing 
old age bales its time. He escapes the sed 
entary and confining life of thousands who 
have neither time nor opportunity to inhale 
the fresh air, nor to enjoy the bright sunshine. 
He develops resources within himself, while 
dwellers in cities are dependent on those out 
side. If his thoughts are less numerous, they 
are more clearly defined; if his ideas are 
simpler, they are more original. If he cannot 
skim through book after book from the 
library, he can mentally digest and assimilate 
those which a pure taste and a broad educa- 
tion will induce him to make his own. He 
learns, too, something of the value of leisure 
and the education of privacy, to which we 
recently alluded. His circumstances seem 
specially adapted to favor the growth of in- 
dividuality, while those of most of us have 
a direct tendency to break it down. Of 
course, all this presupposes that the farmer is 
intelligent, energetic, well educated, and 
thoroughly prepared for his profession. 
Doubtless to the ignorant and careless leisure 
only means idleness, privacy only means dull- 
ness, the lack of borrowed ideas means men- 
tal vacuity, and the absence of constant ex- 
citement means insipidity. Such persons cer- 
tainly mistake their vocation if they select 
that of farming.” 

We would earnestly recommend to all 
young persons who are about to enter upon 
farming life the acquisition by degrees of a 
family library of good, soul-feeding books. 
Books of reference are indispensable, of 
course, and all who can should acquire one 
or other of the excellent encyclopedias which 
are now accessible. It is even better that 


two or three rooms should be carpetless than 
that the new household shall be quite without 
the intellectual stimulus and the mental food 
which good books furnish, and it Would be 
well if there could be a public library in 
every village of our land. 


The need of care to provide such nurture 
for the intellect is felt by womea even more 
than by men, for the life of the husband 
leads him much more into contact with his 
peers than does that of the wife, and to her is 
ever to be assigned the duty of keeping the 
sacred fire continually alive upon the family 
altar. 

The civilizing and refining influence of a 
regular attendance upon divine worship is 
universally admitted, while we believe it lies 
at the foundation of neighborhood sociability 
and of brotherly helpfulness. 

The culture of the asthetic sense need not 
be neglected in the least pretentious farming 
home. Good taste and refined appreciation 
of beauty and fitness can be evidenced by the 
placing of shrubbery, by the encouragement 
of the garden plot, by the training of the 
blooming vine, and by the arrangement of 
the generous rose-bush so that it may shed 
fragrance and beauty upon the pathway of 
toil. 

Speaking from a good degree of experience 
we may assert that there are no more refined 
homes, and no more happy, virtuous and cul- 
tured households in our country than are to 
be found among those of our practical agri- 
culturists. Rural life is no more to be con- 
sidered as necessarily coarse and uncultured, 
than is that of the city to be deemed inevit- 
ably luxurious and elegant, while its oppor- 
tunities for the thoughtful study of nature in 
all its aspects are of the best. Says the 
Ledger: 


“The broadly educated agriculturist will 
not only study nature as a science, but will 
also learn to appreciate her beauty and sub- 
limity. It has often seemed strange to the 
transient visitor that the dwellers among 
lovely or magnificent scenery are so frequently 
dead to the wonders or beauty by which they 
are surrounded. “I have lived here thirty 
years,” said one who resided near the foot of 
Mount Wasbington, “* and never had any 
desire te climb the mountain.” This is some- 
times attributed to the lack of novelty, but it 
is due much more to the lack of that inward 
sense of beauty which springs to meet the 
beauty of external forms—the lack of that 
poetry in human nature which responds to the 
poetry of the world around. Like every other 
faculty, this, too, is capable of culture; and 
when intelligent and educated men and wo- 
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men leave the already over-crowded cities, 
and seek their life-work among the wonders 
and beauties of nature, they will find their 
reward, not only in the successful prosecution 
of a noble profession, but also in the steady 
development of that internal sense which is 
able to appreciate and delight in the gran- 
deur, sublimity and loveliness of nature.” 





Tae Home OF THE MerEoRs.—We find it 
announced that Professor Benjamin Pierce, 
of Harvard College, has made the suggestion 


that the ancient theory that our system of 


planetary worlds is enclosed in a hollow globe 
of matter, may, by the light of modern sci- 
ence, be shown to be not wholly wrong. 

In a late lecture before the Lowell Insti- 
tute he presented the hypothesis that the 
nebular material from which the solar system 
was formed by a process of condensation, has 
not yet been fully absorbed into revolving 
and rotary orbs and into meteors, but that 
there yet is left an outer spherical envelope, 
which is much more slowly condensing, and 
from which the meteors are formed by a con- 
tinuous process of separation due to explo- 
sions. It will be interesting to note the 
responses from other scientific observers and 
philosophers to this suggestion of Professor 
Pierce. 





I HAVE received from G. F., of Long 


Island, $10.00 —“ a contribution for the relief 


of Friends in Nebraska who have suffered by 
fire and wind.” 

I have also received from L. H.P., of 
West Chester, Pa., $5.00 for the Washington 
Meeting. Joun CoMLy. 








DIED. 

_BROOKE.—On the 26th of Third month, 1879, at 
his residence, near Marlboro, Ohio, of congestion of 
the brain, William Brooke. 

FREESTONE.—On the 25th of Third month, 1879, 
after a brief illness, Eleanor Freestone, in the 7ist 
year of her age; a member of Little Britain 
Meeting. 

HICKS.—On the 5th of Third month, 1879, 
Rachel Hicks, ia her 91st year; an esteemed Elder 
of London Grove Monthly Meeting, Chester co., Pa. 

JANNEY.—On Twelfth month 26th, 1878, at his 


resideuce, Ipava, Illinois, Wm. Janney, in the 84th 
year of his age. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A FULL AND COMPLETE RECORD. 


The concern which claimed the attention 


of our last Yearly Meeting and was sent 
down in the extracts to subordinate meetings 








to stimulate them to greater care in the 
matter of a regular and correct record is one 
of much importance, and it is to be hoped has 
not been over-looked. In Ninth mo. last an 
article on this subject appeared from the pen 
of our friend, the late Wm. Chandler, and at 
that time and since I have intended sending 
some additional views for publication. A 
record, to be valuable, antl be a regular 
one, and it should distinctly designate who 
the party or parties were, and all necessary 
data to this end should be included in such a 
record. To mention that John Smith died 
such a date, or that Thomas Jones was born 
on another, is very indefinite, and even with 
names less common than Smith or Jones it 
would in future years be difficult to designate 
with accuracy the particular one that was 
intended. 

In the list of members of the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia are to be found 
those, perhaps, very distantly related, if at 
all, whose names are identical, and to record 
simply the death or birth of a child with 
merely stating the father’s name would (with- 
out other data) produce confusion. 

I would, therefore, suggest that in record- 
ing a birth, after the name of the child and 
date, that the name of the father be stated, 
and the maiden name of the mother, the res- 
idence, and a column be left for occasiona) 
notes, such as any correction of or subsequent. 
change of name—any such note should be 
vouched for by the signature of the recorder 
for the time being. 

In recording a death, besides. the name, 

date, age, late residence and place of burial, 
give also the name of the father, the maiden 
name of the mother, and if the deceased had 
been married ; also state the name of husband 
or the maiden name of the wife. Where 
there has been more than one marriage con- 
nection, these should also be mentioned. The 
disease or cause of death might also be given, 
but this is not always certainly known nor 
absolutely necessary. 
Asa record is resorted to in tracing out 
family connections, and these are ofttimes in- 
dicated by the middie names, it would be 
very desirable that the full middle name, and 
not merely a /etter, should be given. It might 
be also serviceable to give the date of birth in 
all cases. Thus much for what it seems to 
me should be recorded. I might, however, 
remark here, that if Iam not mistaken there 
is at least one record within our Yearly 
Meeting where the names of grandparehts are 
given, with the maiden names of the females; 
but whilst this adds to its value it makes it 
more difficult to be carried out. 

As most of the non-members buried in 
Friends’ grave yards are connected with 
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Friends’ families, it has felt to me desirable 
that a record as full as the other should be 
—o concerning them in the same book, 

ut ina different part or under a different 
heading. 

The plan of procuring the needed informa- 
tion as saggested by W. Chandler I fear would 
be a little too complicated, and ere long fall 
into disuse. If thought well of there being 
persons appointed in each preparative méeting 
to aid the recorder in getting all needed 
items, but a committee should annually be 
selected in the Monthly Meeting to examine 
the record, see that it is properly kept, aid in 
filling up any deficiencies and report thereon, 
as well as propose annually the name of a 
recorder and such assistants as are above in- 
dicated. 

The experience of city Monthly Meetings, 
however, proves that committees cannot 
always be depended on, and since the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia has by its committees 
authorized the printing of suitable blanks for 
the recorder’s use, and by their instruction 
he has been permitted to forward these by 
mail, accompanied with stamped envelope, 
the data required has been more regularly 
and fully obtained. 

In addition to the record of births and 
deaths, it is well to have also a record of 
members in a distinct book, gotten up under 
index letters. In this should be given the 
names, where they came from, whether by 
certificate, application or birth, and where 
removed to by certificate; if deceased, give 
date and age. 

When certificates including minor children 
are received, the date of birth of these should 
be ascertained and entered on this record; 
also daies of marriages and who they mar- 
ried, the dates of disownment, resignation, 
ete. 

These record books being completed, it is 
very desirable to have them properly cared 
for and preserved, and this is a point I would 
urge on all our meetings as there is sufficient 
reason for believing that some of our early 
records are in private hands and liable to be 


lost. 

The Yearly Meeting has provided closets 
enough in the fire proof at Race street so 
that each Monthly Meeting eould have its 
archives (not in actual use) stored in one of 
said closets, under lock and key, and as much 
subject to its own control and certainly more 
secure than if in individual hands. 

There is another point I would here allude 
to, and that is the taking of a census of our 
members, which has not been done for a 
number of years. Possibly the result then 
did not look so favorable as some had hoped 
when compared with that of 1828 (or there- 


abouts), but even if that were so it is far 
better for us to know just how we do stand, 
and then we may be prevented from being 
luke-warm and indifferent in the promotion 
of our principles. If we could have such a 
census annually I think it weuld be an im- 
provement. J. M. T., JR. 





ATHEISM. 
BY F. MAX MULLER, M.A. 


There is an atheism which is unto death, 
and there is another (so called) atheism which 
is the life-blood of all true faith. It is the 
power of giving up what im our best, our 
most honest moments we know to be no longer 
true; it is the readiness to replace the less 
perfect, however dear, however sacred it may 
have been to us, by the more perfect, how- 
ever much it may be detested as yet by the 
world. It is the true self-surrender, the true 
self sacrifice, the truest trust in truth, the 
truest faith, Without that (so called) athe- 
ism religion would long ago have become a 
petrified hypocrisy ; without that atheism no 
new religion, no reform, no reformation, no 
resuscitation would ever have been possible ; 
without that atheism no new life is possible 
for any one of us. 

Let us look at the history of religion. How 
many men in all countries and all ages have 
been called atheists, not because they denied 
that there existed anything beyond the visi- 
ble and the finite, or because they declared 
that the world, such as it was, could be ex- 
plained without a cause, without a purpose, 
without a God, but because they differed only 
from the traditional ‘conception of the Deity 
prevalent at the time, and were yearnin 
after a higher and purer conception of Go 
than what they had learnt in their childhood. 

In the eyes of the Brahmans, Buddha was 
an atheist. Now, some of the Buddhist 
schools of philosophy were certainly atheist- 
ical, but whether Gautama Sakyamuni, the 
Buddha, was himself an atheist is at least 
doubtful, and his denial of the popular 
Devas would certainly not make him so. 

In the eyes of his Athenian judges Socrates 
was an atheist; yet he did not even deny the 
gods of Greece, but simply claimed the right 
to believe in something higher and more 
truly divine than Hephaistos and Aphrodite. 

In the eyes of the Jews, whoever called 
himself the son of God was a blasphemer, 
and whoever worshipped the God of his 
fathers after “ that new way,” was a heretic. 
The very name for Christians among Greeks 
and Romans was atheists. 

Nor did the same abuse of language cease 
altogether among the Christians themselves. 
In the eyesiof Athanasius the Arians were 
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“devils, anti-christs, maniacs, Jews, poly- 
theists, atheists,” and we need not wonder if 
Arius did not take a much more charitable 
view of the Athanasians. Yet, both Athan- 
asius and Arius were only striving to realize 
the highest ideal of Deity, each in his own 
way; Arius fearing that Gentile, Athanasius 
that Jewish errors might detract from its 
truth and majesty. 

In the seventeenth century, Vanini was 
condemned to have his tongue torn out, and 
to be burnt alive, because, as his own judge 
declared, though many considered him an 
heresiarch only, he condemned him as an 
atheist. As some recent writers, who ought 
to have known better, have joined in Gram- 
mont’s condemnation of Vanini, it is but 
right that we should hear what that atheist 
said of God. 

“You ask me what God is,” he writes. 
“Tf I knew it I should be God, for no one 
knows God except God Himself. Though we 
may in acertain way discover Him in His 
works, like the sun through the clouds, yet 
we should not comprehend Him better by that 
means, Let us say, however, that He is the 
greatest good, the first Being, the whole, just, 
compassionate, blessed, calm; the creator, 
preserver, moderator, omniscient, omnipotent; 
the father, king, lord, rewarder, ruler; the 
beginning, the end, the middle, the eternal ; 
the author, life-giver, observer, the artificer, 
providence, the benefactor. He alone is 
all-in all.” 

The man who wrote this was burnt for an 
atheist. Such was, in fact, the confusion of 
ideas during the seventeenth century with re- 
_ to the true meaning of atheism, that so 
ate as 1692 the Parliament at Edinburg 
passed an act “against the Atheistical opin- 
ions of the Daists,” and that such men as 
Spinoza and Archbishop Tillotson, though 
they could no longer be burnt, were both 
branded indiscriminately as atheists. 

Nor has the eighteenth century been quite 
free from similar blots. Many men were 
called atheists even then, not because they 
dreamt of denying the existence of a God, but 
because they wished to purify the idea of the 
Godhead from what seemed to them human 
exaggeration and human error. 

In our own time we have learnt too well 
what atheism does mean, to use the word thus 
lightly and thoughtlessly. Yet it is well that 
whvever dares to be honest toward himself 
and toward others, be he layman or clergy- 
man, should always remember what men they 
were who, before him, have been called blas- 
phemers, heretics or atheists. 

There are moments in life when those who 
seek most earnestly after God think they are 
forsaken of God, when they hardly venture 


















to ask themselves, “Do I then believe in God, 
ordoI not?” Let them not despair, and let 
us not judge harshly of them; their despair 
may be better than many creeds. 


Let me quote, in conclusion, the words of 


a great divine, lately deceased, whose honesty 
and piety have never been questioned. 


“God,” he says, “is a great word. He who 


feels and understands that will judge more 4 
mildly and more justly of those who confess 


that they dare not say that they believe in 


God.” — The Origin and Growth of Religions. 





STANLEY ON LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 
During his late visit to America, Dean 


Stanley, in reply toa query at a reception by 
the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal com- 
munion, gave his views in regard to the pros- 
pects of Liberal Theology in England. He 
did not regard it as a view of unmixed rejoic- 
ing, admitting that during the last thirty 
years there had been many reverses in the 
progress of enlightened and liberal thought. 
Still the successes achieved justify the hope 
that before many more years Liberal Theolo- 
gy may resume its empire over the minds of 
educated men. 


By “ Liberal Theology ” he meant such a 


system as should include all the wholesome 
elements of thought at work among mankind, 
and shall find Christianity to contain them 
all—a system that shall insist not on the cere- 
monial nor on the dogmatic, but on the moral 
side of religion; which insists not on the 
letter but on the spirit; and not on stationary 
but on progressive Christianity. 


Let me take four groups of instances in 


which the public opinion of the clergy has 
been deeply changed in this direction even 
during the last few years. 


(1.) First, as regards the Bible. The crude 


notions which prevailed twenty years ago on 
the subject of inspiration have been so com- 


pletely abandoned as to be hardly anywhere 
maintained by theological scholars. Of the 
eleven thousand English clergy who set their 
hands toa declaration in favor of those crude 
notions fifteen years ago, there are probably 
not fifty who would now do it again, 

As regards the interpretation of the sacred 
books, questions of criticism and authorship 
which were formerly considered to be entirely. 
closed are now fully and freely discussed. 
The non-Pauline authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which thirty years ago is said 
to have excluded a candidate from a theologi- 
cal professorship, is now maintained by no 
one of any name or fame. Thesecond Isaiah, 
if not equally recognized, can be at any rate 
mentioned without exciting alarm or scandal, 
The composite character of the Pentateuch,. 
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in like manner, on which the Bishop of Natal 
found such extraordinary difficulty in obtain- 
ing a patient hearing, is now, in principle, 
assumed almost as certain. The complexity 
of the mutual relation of the four Gospels, 
although still agitated, without arriving, as 
perhaps we never shall arrive, at any fixed 
solution, is yet so deeply impressed on the 
theological mind that no scholar can fur the 
future avoid considering it. The Biblical 
criticism, begun so admirably at Oxford by 
Prof. Jowett, and continued in a more cau- 
tious spirit, though with more visible results, 
at Cambridge, by Prof. Lightfoot, is full of 
promise for the future. 

(2.) Secondly, as regards soeial and eccle- 
siastical questions. In spite of the retrograde 
influences which have prevailed within or 
without the Church, it may be safely asserted 
that never has the Liberal doctrine of the re- 
lations of Church and State been more thor- 
oughly ventilated than in these later years, 
The doctrine laid down by Hooker, which has 
always more or less animated the policy of 
enlightened statesmen and divinesin England, 
received a new elucidation in the writings of 
Arnold, and has on the whole successfully 
heldits ground. If the Church of England 
perishes, it will not be, as might have been 
the case forty years ago, for want of a thor- 
oughly reasonable and philosophical vindica- 
tion of the principles of a National Church. 
The good relations between Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, though they have lost much, 
have also gained much. The admission of 
the Dissenters to the universities, their asso- 
ciation with the revision of the translation of 
the Bible, are points which, once achieved, 
will not be surrendered. 

(3.) Our dogmatical expositions have un- 
dergone a modification so extensive as that 
probably no treatise on any of them would 
now be written with the phraseology current 
forty years ago. The doctrine of the Atone- 
ment will never again appear in the crude 
form common both in Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches in former times. The doc- 
trine of the more merciful view of future 
punishment, and of the hope of a universal 
restitution, has been gradually advancing, 
and the darker view conieiiie receding. 
The doctrine of the Trinity has been more 
and more resolved into its Biblical character ; 
the Athanasian creed, by half of the English 
clergy has been condemned, and by the Irish 
Church has been silenced ; and though there 
are many who insist on retaining the old re- 
pulsive scholastic forms, the main stumbling- 
blocks involved in them have lost their gene- 
ral interest. The quarrels about Predestina- 
tion and Justification, which a hundred years 
ago filled the whole mind of the Scottish and 


English Nonconformists, have, even with 
them, almost disappeared. The question of 
miracles has at least reached this point, that 
no one would now make them the chief or 
sole basis of the evidence for religious truth. 
In this intermediate position the contending 
parties may surely rest for a time. 

In all these and many like respects, Liberal 
Theology, instead of standing on the merely 
apologetic ground of defending itself against 
the attacks of its assailants, ought itself to 
claim an orthodoxy (if we like so to call it), 
a Biblical, evangelical, catholic character, 
which its opponents have never reached. On 
many of the essential doctrines of Christian- 
ity, the universality of the Divine Love, the 
justification of the good heathens, the supreme 
importance of morality, the possibility of hu- 
man perfection, the divinity of conscience, 
the identification of the Church with the laity, 
of things secular and things sacred, the Bible 
and the best voices of Christendom are on 
our side and not on theirs; and though, on 
account of the many-sidedness of truth, and 
the imperfection of human language, there is 
much to be forgiven on both sides, yet, on the 
whole, it is they, not we, whose extravagances 
need to be tolerated, and whose errors need 
to be condoned. 

(4.) The general relations of Theology to 
Literature have gained immensely. In ec- 
clesiastical history, Millman and Lecky, with 
many lesser works on special periods, have 
admirably filled the waste places. Tennyson’s 
poems and Max Mauller’s researches are a 
store-house of wise theclogy. With all the 
objections that may be made to Matthew Ar- 
nold, he has—in his father’s spirit, though in 
a different direction—left an enduring mark 
in the light he has thrown, not only on the 
controversy with Puritans, but on the impor- 
tance of the Bible, and in the call to every 
theological formula to cast off its provincial 
and scholastic form and take the literary and 
universal form, which is the test of ultimate 
permanence. 

One word in conclusion. Whatever the 
relapses to which I referred at the beginning 
of these remarks, whatever the failures in 
store for us in the future, I am persuaded 
that what is called Liberal Theology is the 
backbone of the Church of England, and 
will be found to be the backbone of its 
daughter Church in America. The fact that 
a large portion of the world and the Church 
is against us ought not to alter our conviction 
that, in the main, we are right. We must 
still hold by our colors. We have made good 
a starting point for those who come after us, 
perhaps in the twentieth or the twenty first 
century, and no deeper impression will have 
been left upon this age than by those who 
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have followed in the broad track opened by 
the great philosophic divines of the seven- 
teenth century ; an impress, it may be, all 
the deeper, even if, which I do not venture 
to anticipate, it shall come to pass that we 
shall be remembered as the last of the Liber- 
al Theologians, the last of those who in Eng- 
land did not despair of their religion and 
their Church. 

Of your future in America, it is not for me 
to speak. Any stranger who comes to your 
country for the first time must be awe struck 
by the vastness of the destiny before it. But, 

rhaps, he may be allowed to express his 

opes in the form of an earnest entreaty that 
you, the clergy, will remember the greatness 
of your profession-—great in itself, and great 
in its relation to the other churches and com- 
munions around you; that you will remem- 
ber how much of that greatness belongs‘ to 
the large and liberal conceptions of Christi- 
anity which, in America as well as in Eng- 
land, and in New England especially, have 
been breathed into your minds by the genial 
influences of the earlier part of this century. 





“aT EVENING TIME IT SHALL BE LIGHT.” 
BY G. BE. MARTIN. 


The clouds hang low, 
The sky is black, 
And o,er my onward, toilsome track 
There gleamed no light. 
Only the sad heart moaning, 
A minor grief intoning, 
Only a life-long yearning, 
The light of hope is burning, 
As pale stars in the gloaming. 
Thus must we always cry, 
When from God’s love on high 
Settle the shadows; 
When He breaks the bonds of pain, 
And sets the spirit free, to gain 
Immortal joy ; 
When little children hear His call, 
And in the morning early fall 
Into His arms; 
Then sturdy streng'h life’s task gives o’er 
To follow to the shining shore 
Christ’s welcome voice ! 
When o’er the aged’s furrowed face 
There gleams the light of sacred peace, 
Eternal youth ! 
We must not mourn in discontent, 
Since from God’s firmament . 
Of perfect love, the storms mus¢ fall ; 
But let in darkest times of life, 
The gleam of hope burn bright, 
And as the sunset gilds the West, 
The evening shall be light. 


——_>-~0 


THE CHAMBER OVER THE GATE. 


Ts it so far from thee 

Thou canst no longer see 

In the Chamber over the Gate 
That old man desolate, 


Weeping and wailing sore 
For his son, who is no more? 
O Absalom, my son! 


Is it so long ago 

That cry of human woe 

From the walled city came, 

Calling on his dear name, 

That it has died away 

In the distance of to-day? 
O Absalom, my son! 


There is no far nor near, 
There is neither there nor here, 
There is neither soon nor late, 
In that Chamber over the Gate, 
Nor any long ago 
To that cry of human woe, 

O Absalom, my son! 


From the ages that are past 
The voice comes like a blast, 
Over seas that wreck and drown, 
Over tumult of traffic and town; 
And from ages yet to be 
Come the echoes back to me, 

O Absalom, my son! 


Somewhere at every hour 
The watchman on the tower 
Looks forth, and sees the fleet 
Approach of the hurrying feet 
Of messengers that bear 
The tidings of despair 

O Absalom, my son! 


He goes forth from the door, 
Who shall return no more. 
With him our joy departs ; 
The light goes out in our hearts; 
In the Chamber over the Gate 
We sit disconsolate, 

O Absalom, my son! 


That ’tis a common grief 

Bringeth but slight relief; 

Ours is the bitterest loss, 

Ours is the heaviest cross; 

And forever the cry will be, 

“Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son!” 

—I. W. Longfellow, in Atlanste. 





PIKE'S PEAK. 


The establishment by the government of a 
Signal Service station on the summit of Pike’s 
Peak, though thought for some time to be 
unnecessary, has proved to be a very wise 
measure. It is the highest station, as well as 
the highest inhabited part, of the globe—its 
elevation is usually estimated at about 4,500 
feet—and present indications are that it is yet 
to stand at the head of all the astronomical 
and meteorological stations of the world. It 
is admirably adapted to the observation and 
study of nature, the rarity of the atmosphere 
bringing out to a remarkable degree the 
clearness and brilliancy of the heavenly 
bodies. The nights are almost always cloud- 
lees, and cloudy days are exceptional, nine- 
tenths of the storms being below the Peak. 
The best report of the last total eclipse of the 
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sun received at Washington was Prof. Loud’s, 
of Colorado College, from observations made 
at the Peak. The summit of the mountain 
contains 60 acres, and at the loftiest point 
stands the signal station, a rough stone build- 
ing 24 by 30 feet, one story high, which con- 
tains the officers’ room, kitchen, store-room 
and wood room. On that bleak, lonely spot, 
nearly twenty miles from any human habita- 
tion, the three signal officers, sergeants 
specially detailed from the army, live the 
greater part of the year. The station is three 
miles from the timber line, where vegetation 
for the most part ceases. Short grass, tufted 
with delicate Alpine flowers, struggles against 
the cold air as it creeps toward the summit ; 
but in that region are hundreds of acres of 
barren gray-reddish rocks; not a vestige of 
vegetation within sight.—N. Y. Times. 


ITEMS. 


The London Times reports that there were shocks 
of earthquake in Northern Pirsia on the 21st and 
22d ult. 


Tue President has nominated Andrew D. White, 
of New York, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Germany. 


Tue Executive Commissioner of the International 
Exhibition to be held at Sydney, N. S. W., next 
summer, offers to reserve for America 30,000 feet on 
the floor of the main building, and also half as much 
more space for machinery. 


Work on the Detroit River Tunnel is to begin 
early this month. The tunnel will extend from 
Stony Island to Anderson, Ont., a distance of 3,700 
feet, with double arches for a double track, eighteen 
feet high and fifteen feet wide. 


Tus Board of Health of New York city has refused 
to grant permission for the erection of a number of 
tenement houses, the plans of which failed to com- 
ply with the necessary provisions for good ventila- 
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tion, etc., and Prof. Chandler announced that the 
Board had determined not to sanction any plan in 
which there was a single dark room. 


Emigration or Cotorsp Prorie To THE WEST.— 
A number of colored people in this city have formed 
@ sort of association for the purpose of encouraging 
a scheme for a general emigration to the West. The 
point selected for the proposed future residence is & 
section of the present Indian Territory, west of 
Kansas and north of Texas, comprising an area of 
sixty-nine thousand square miles. The idea is to 
form of this tract a Territory to be called the Ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma (a bill for the organization of 
that territory being now before Congress), and ob- 
tain from Congress the necessary assistance for a 
general exodus of the colored inhabitants of the 
Southern States. Dr. M. G. Camplin, a colored 
physician, is at the head of the movement. Through 
his efforts a petition has already been sent to Con- 
gress for the aid required to carry out the project, 
which was signed, he says, by ever one thousand 
persons in this city. 

Dr. Camplin says that the ulterior design is the 
formation of a State of the Union which shall be 
entirely under the control of colored people in all 
its branches. He regards the location as a particu- 
larly favorable one, as it is within the cotton belt, 
has two railroads and a number of navigable rivers. 
There would be no objection to the presence of 
white people.—Charleston (S. C.) News. 


SERRE TOT CAG AS oy ON RA TTT MSGR ATES AEA ESTE A I A A TS 
NOTICES. 


A regular Monthly Meeting of the Philadelphia 
First-day School Union will be held at the parlor, 
1520 Race street, Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 
llth, at 8 o’clock. Teachers and other interested 
friends are invited to attend. 

James W. Janney, Clerk. 
CIRCULAR MEETING. 

At Unity and Waln streets, Frankford, to-morrow 
afternoon, 3 o'clock. 

FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION. 

Stated meeting to-night, in parlor, 1520 Race st., 
at 8 o'clock. ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fourth month 1, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 

Reported by Howard. W. itoptasetl, 

m 19, 366 Stock Exchange Place 
State 6s 2d series @102 
State 58 n! Subject 
City 6s new 54 | Butter, Prints, 
Cam & Amb RR m 6s '89.....11114 
Cam & Atl RR 2d m 7s........105 
Elmira RR 7s 
Lehigh Valley cm 6sr 
Phila & Erie RR 7s 


Tarkeys, 
esha, ; 


Union & Titus’y! RR 7s...... 38 


Rolls, Pa. & West's ” 

Iilinois, lowa & Wis...... 

N. Y. State Firkins, “ 
Eggs—Fresh, per doz........ 


eee aa 
Poultry—Chickens, per Ib... 


Alive Chickens 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 14@ 1 15 
Reported by Roberts & Williams, 1 1 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
ject to Market fluctuations. 


Western red......... - 1183@ 


1 16@ 

Rye, Westernand Penna. 55@ 
r b. @  30/ Corn, yellow 5@ 
ixed, in elevator. 44@ 
Oats, white... 33@ 
Mixed.. sum 31@ 
5 | Clover-seed, prime, new.. 7@ 

‘L imothy-seed......... ecccecece 1 40@ 1 60 

Flax-seed 1 49@ 1 45 

Hay, Penn Tim per ton....11 00@12 60 

“ae ee and Mx’d....11 00@12 00 

“ 


. 38 @ 
Cam & Atlantic RR pre’fd... 43144@ 44 
Catawissa RR pre'fd 36 @ 

. “ new pre’fd... 31 @ 
Lehigh Valley RR 
Little Schau: Ikill RR. 
Minehill RR 
Norristown RR.......000 -cssees > 


48 
49@ 

North'n Pacific RR pre’fd. 27%@ 

Penna RR 34 


2754 

1268@ 125 
Ay 

135%@1 

~ 14%@ 15 

Farm & Mevhan Nat Bk.....120 @ 


Am Sewing Machine Co. y 
Amer Steamship 6s 


Lard, prim r lb. 
Live Cattle.” ™ 6 « 
Live Calves, ” 
Prime Sheep, ae 
Sweet potatoes per bbl....... 
Potatoes, white, per bush..... 
Onions, per DbI.....000- +++ wanese 
Apples, per bri....... eescccscocece 
choice winter, per bri... 2 
Grapes, per keg (Almeria). 2 
Cranberries, per box 
Geese Feathers, prime...... 
eae = washed —- 
ure cider vinega, per ° 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per Ib. 
Western, ” 


FR. 


eee SSaRaees ao 


2 W@l10 00 


heat Straw. ~ 8 0@ 
Buckwheat Flour,100 lbs. 1 20@ 1 40 
Corn Meal, per bbl. ......... 2 50@ 2 75 
Bran, Per tOM.....000 sesseeees 14 25@14 50 
Middlings......... eeevesescnesoe 16 00@20 00 

At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Beef Cattle were im fair demand, and 

rices were 4c per i higher; 2,314 
ead arrived and sold at 54@éc. for 
extra Penna. and Western steers; 414 
@5c. for fair to good do., and 34@4c. 
@ b., gross, for common, as to quality. 

At the North Philadelphia Drove 
Yard 1000 head of beef cattle arrived, 
and sold at 444@6c.— Record, 





